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Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 146.) 

Pursuing his journey, he attended most of the 
meetings of Friends, in North Carolina. Watch- 
fully attentive to the leadings of his Divine Master, 
his mind was preserved in a lively exercise that 
his ministerial labours might not dwindle into mere 
formality, or be prompted by any motive, short of 
a fresh sense of the renewed call and qualification 
of the Spirit of Truth immediately administered. 
He says, “I was often seriously thoughtful lest I 
should get into the habit of preaching, but upon a 
humble and reverent appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts, to know how to conduct before bim and his 
people, I was answered with the precious incomes 
of sweet peace and inward holy consolation, far 
overbalancing my doubts and fears—and an evi- 
dence was given me, that these fears were permit- 
ted to keep me watchful. Oh! that I may more 
and more reverence and obey the holy One of Is- 
rael, for he hath dealt bountifully with me.” 

From North Carolina, he went into South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and visited the few professors 
with Friends in those States. Many trials and 
privations attended the prosecution of this journey, 
but his mind was secretly sustained by the power 
of Him, who had put him forth in the work, and 
who condescended to go before and care for him. 
The following memorandums are interesting. He 
and his companion tarried a few days at the house 
of Isaac Cook, near Mudlick, in South Carolina, 
whose wife, Charity Cook, was then absent on a 
religious visit to Friends in Great Britain. While 
there, he writes: “ During this time our horses 
strayed away, and my companion, Joshua Lord, 
accompanied by another Friend, set out in search 
ofthem. The rivers and creeks being much swol- 
len by the long continued rains, we were very 
thoughtful how our friends would fare in the pur- 
suit, and in looking toward Georgia, it seemed very 
unlikely that I should be able to fulfil my prospect 
of a visit to Friends there. My mind was a good deal 
depressed, as I found I could not comfortably give 
up the prospect. But on the morning of the 21st, 
He whom my soul loves, and whom I delight to 
ferve, condescended to open my way with clearness 
fo proceed, although my companion was absent, 
and our horses not found. I felt my mind deeply 

wed in reverence, and gave up cheerfully, in the 


full belief, that He who had thus far been with 
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me, would still go with me; and although nothing 
but discouragement prevails as to the outward, yet 


blessed be his holy name, in his adorable mercy he 
never fails to help the humble. O thou who givest 
me this faith! I pray thee, keep me in the way I 
should go, and thou shalt be my God. I will not 
love another, nay, nor anything this world affords, 
like unto thee, for thou hast dealt bountifully with 
me in this trying time; thy love shed abroad in 
my heart has been life unto me; and the discour- 
agements, which, as a thick cloud, hung round 
about me, are dispelled by the brightness of thy 
appearing—good is thy will, O! Lord.” 

After attending a number of meetings in Georgia, 
he remarks: “ The first day of the year 1800, be- 
ing at a Friend’s house, a few miles from my lodg- 
ings, I received information, that three Friends had 
arrived there, who wished to see me; and on re- 
turping, [ found my companion, Joshua Lord, who 
had recovered our horses, after riding more than 
two hundred miles in search of them. Having 
fallen in company with Daniel Haviland and Jesse 
Copeland, they had come on together. Our meet- 
ing was mutually agreeable, as I had seen no 
Friend of my former acquaintance for some months; 
and having long known Daniel, and he being from 
New York, and having been at my house long since 
I left home, it was truly comfortable to discourse 
with him, as he brought good accounts of my family. 
We attended the Monthly Meeting of Wrightsbo- 
rough,.and found Friends to be in a divided state, 
and the business conducted in a spirit of strife, to 
the dishonour of the holy Head of the church, who 
set an example of meckness, and taught that we 
should not return reviling for reviling, but blessing 
for reproaches. 

“After attending several other meetings in 
Georgia, we returned to Allwood, where we met 
Susannah Hollingsworth, a minister living in South 
Carolina, and we all attended meeting there next 
day. Here Daniel Haviland left me, to visit some 
meetings which { had been aty and after resting a 
day, I set out for Bush river Quarterly Meeting. 
Stopping at an inn upon the road, I heard of the 
death of George Washington, late President of the 
United States. He was a good example to states- 
men and those in office; appearing to have the 
welfare of the community in view, rather than the 
honour of men or the profits of office. ‘The day 
was an unpleasant one for travelling, by reason of 
the abundance of snow that fell, being more than 
twelve inches deep, a circumstance very unusual 
in this country. ‘The Quarterly Meeting of Bush 
river was large, and through Divine condescension 
proved a good time. Here my companion, Joshua 
Lord, left me, in order to return home by land 
with Daniel Haviland, and Samuel Miles agreed 
to accompany me to Charleston.” 

Of his stay in that city, and return home, he 
wakes the following memorandums, viz: 

“We had a meeting with the few Friends resi- 
dent here, and those from the north and east, who 
board here during the winter; also one with the 
inhabitants more generally, both held in the house 
belonging to Friends. ‘The erying injustice and 
cruelty of slavery, had frequently engaged my at- 
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tention during the course of this journey ; but ne- 
ver more than while I was in this place, where this 
oppressed race are very numerous, and are fre- 
quently sold at auction like cattle. At one of these 
sales 1 was much affected, in hearing a young co- 
loured man pleading his cause. His aged father 
and mother, and his wife and child were all mount- 
ed upon a stage, so that they might be seen by the 
bidders; they being about to be sold. The young 
man stepped up and stood by them, but was soon 
ordered down. He said he wanted to be sold with 
them—but was told that he could not, as it was a 
sale to satisfy a mortgage upon the others, in which 
he was not included. He pleaded with very af- 
fecting and moving language, to show how hard 
it was to be separated from his family; but it was 
all to no purpose. When he saw that his prayers 
were unheeded, and that the others would be sold 
without him, he burst into a flood of tears, and in 
the anguish of his feelings besought them rather to 
kill him; for, said he, 1 had rather die than be 
separated from my family—upon which he was 
dragged off the scaffold and driven away. 

“The company went on bidding, apparently as 
unaffected as though the auctioneer had been sell- 
ing sheep, while the screams and prayers of the 
aged parents, and the bereaved wife with her in- 
infant in her arms, went up to heaven in behalf of 
themselves, and especially for the poor young man, 
who had been so inhumanely torn away from them. 
Besides these victims to cruel and antichristian 
avarice, there was a large number more confined 
in a cellar, which were brought out and sold to 
different purchasers. Thus it is, that near relatives 
are often violently separated, never more to see 
each other in this world ! 

“In the early part of the Second month, I sold 
my horse, and embarked on board a schooner, of 
about seventy tons burthen, bound for New York. 
We had a fine wind in our favour for about three 
days, when it came directly ahead, and commenced 
one of the most violent storms any of us had ever 
witnessed. ‘There were seventeen passengers pent 
up in a small cabin, one of whom was a sea cap- 
tain, who said he had been to the East Indies three 
times, and crossed the Atlantic many times oftener, 
but was never in so great a storm before. It conti- 
nued six days and nights, and our vessel being tight 
and well balanced, laid well to the wind—though 
her rigging and sails had the appearance of a 
wreck when the storm abated. At times we con- 
cluded we should never see the land again—the 
sea beating over us so violently, that no one could 
remain on deck; the helm was lashed, and the 
companion way door shut close to prevent our being 
overwhelmed with water in the cabin. Thus we 
passed several long winter nights, without any light 
—the jug containing our supply of oil being broken 
at the commencement of the gale. The consterna- 
tion which prevailed in the night, when it was ex- 
pected the waves would swallow us up, was great 
indeed—though at times a comfortable silence 
prevailed, 

“In common with my companions in the voy- 
age, I gave up all hope of ever seeing home, yet 
was favoured with resignation, and had no fear of 
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death; and at one time, when the terrible roaring years, was thought to have seen the world. Be-|whole farm-house, without getting a little proud; innil 
of the elements, with the cracking of our vessel, |sides, Thomas had seen the wonderful cotton trade; |and pride was the besetting sin of Master Thomas Ff k 
aroused all hands out of their beds, I was favoured |it was a new thing then in England. The good Coulter. He did not understand one of the me. in 
to remain perfectly quiet in mine, expecting every |people of Lancashire were not sure that the cotton chanical principles which the barber laid down, but ne 

| moment to be the last, ere we were swallowed up. jdid not yrow on the sheep they had in America; he had been used to see “ Travelling Dick” carr i e 
| O then, the most anxious desire I had was, that|but it was brought in ships which came to Liver-|ing about a bag of hair or mending old wigs oa 
3 my dear connexions and friends might know how pol every half-year, wind and tide permitting; Master Thomas believed that was the only business Extra 
| calmly and undismayed I met death, and the com-|carried up to Manchester on the aforesaid pack- jhe could do. The bobbins and sticks amused him 
} fortable evidence I felt, that in my late dedication horses, spun by women on large, old-fashioned mightily. How he would make his uncle laugh at wy 
| I had not been allured by cunningly devised fables.| wheels, woven on the hand-loom, bleached or|the barber's machine for bringing the finest muslin bu th 
I was renewedly confirmed in my mind, that ‘ yerily|printed sometime within twelve months, and all|down to half-a-crown or so. ‘There was a knowin . id 
there is a reward for the righteous,’ and that the |articles made of it were more costly than silk is in| wink given to his brothers; they would take it an oe 
peace which our Lord Jesus Christ gives his fol-|jour day. of Dick; and he pretended to listen attentively for i P 
lowers, cannot be wrested from them by any of the} Thomas could tell them bow the cotton grew ;|some time, till the barber began to speak of drivin on | 
adversities of time. Although, from the greatness{for one of his uncle’s men, who had been in thc |his engine by water-power, like a corn-mill an se ‘t 
of the apparent danger, I came to the conclusion|West Indies, told him it was planted and har-| Master Thomas burst into a loud laugh of derision; oie 
that I should not see my home again, attended | vested just like their own beans. He had mighty |his brothers followed his example ; and they all a - 
with feelings of great tenderness of affection for my |tales, too, about the strong arms it required to|began to chaff the barber, one advising him to take sninds ' 
beloved family and friends, yet hope revived in the|card and rove the wool, when it came out of the|a farm and grow cotton on it, and another to make aa . 
midst of the storm, and a belief that we should |closely-packed bags after the long voyage; how/|himself a pair of wings and fly to the moon. The thi : 
not be lost, in which my mind was centred in|hard it was to spin into thread fine enough for|poor young man had not expected such a recep- ae 
quiet reliance upon Him, who will .assuredly do|muslin, and how his uncle’s looms were stopped |tion for his invention, aud was evidently much dis- vl a 
right. ; for want of yarn; by which the old man had a/pleased. se 
When the wind changed, and the storm abated, |considerable loss, and ‘Thomas a loug holiday. He thrust his sticks and bobbins back into his iet _ 
the sailors had much to do to put our vessel in a} He was discoursing on those subjects one even-| pocket, would not be persuaded to stay for supper oe yy 
trim for sailing, her bowsprit being sprung, and the jing when work was done, and the family sat round|and went away so much out of spirits, that Par. = ] 
rigging and sails much torn, the fire in their best kitchen, which looked so bright|mer Coulter was vexed with his clever son, and the oy 
“As soon as we arrived at New York, I en-/with its sanded floor and shelves of glittering pew- |boys were told they must not talk of the machine bl in 
gaged a passage for Poughkecpsic, and soon reach-|ter. ‘Iwo or three old neighbours had dropped in| when Dick came round again. : in 
ed home, where I found my family well, for which,}to hear Master Thomas's news, and a young man| ‘Twenty years is a long skip, but it will pass [aguin 
and the many preservations and favours I witness-|of very humble pretcnsions, who went about the|with all that live, and it did with Thomas Coulter, a J 
ed in this arduous journey, 1 was humbly thauk- country as a travelling barber, mending wigs, which|He had learned his uncle’s trade, behaved well, sa 
ful. aaa then formed part of every gentleman’s attire and|and became the old man’s heir. His uncle had it is a 
perenne every farmer's Sunday dress, and buying hair to| woven out the web of life and left him the wuslin- into a 
erent aes Se make new ones from all the poor girls who could|looms, “ Traveiling Dick” hid never sought his fer fro’ 
' ti Die ne Leisure Hour.” be induced to sell it. He was always welcome at/patronage after that evening in the best kitchen, hostile 
; ravelling Dick. the farm-house; for, besides being quiet and civil, | but the barber’s machine had been a standing joke “AY 
It is now nearly a hundred years since the sum-|ready to repair the farmer’s wig, however worn|with him and his acquaintances. Thomas had aed 
mer of 1763, when Master Thomas Coulter came|with time and service, the barber brought all the| other things to think of now. He was a man of ; 3 
home on a holiday visit from his apprenticeship in|news of the country, and could tell how markets thirty-four, with a wife and two young children to foot 
Manchester. Thomas’s father was a respectable|went for forty miles round. Now, he was listening|provide for. His rent and taxes were heavy, 80 oe 
farmer, and lived in an old-fashioned farm-house|to Master Thomas, like the rest, and none of them) bakers, butchers, and doctors had to be paid, and ‘on os 
in the midst of his own fields, which stretched along|seemed more attentive; but when the family and |his looms were not paying him. Newer houses in eae 
a lone hill-side, not far from the county-town of|ncighbours, with one accord, began to lament the; Manchester could undersell his muslins and keep we ha 
Lancaster. There they sowed and reaped, baked |great loss which Farmer Coulter’s brother must/them out of the market. They bad got up the and w 
their own bread, brewed their own ale, had Easter|sustain by the stopping of bis looms, the young|new spinning-frame invented by that man in Not- solemr 
feasts, harvest homes, and merry doings at Christ- |barber, who was known through all Lancashire by |tingham, whom the king had lately knighted, and for us 
mas. Besides his good father and mother, there |the name of “ Travelling Dick,” said in a hesitat-|people called Sir Richard Arkwright. Thomas labia 
were two brothers and two sisters, all older than |ing manner :— had heard of the wonders it could do; he had seen much 
Thomas, some half-dozen of servant men and maids,| ‘* Master Thomas, I have been often thinking of|it spinning; a woudrous engine of many wheels mercif 
who, in the homely fashion of those times, worked | your uncle's inconvenience for want of yarn. They |and spindles it was, all turned and driven by one time.” 
together in house and field, and sat down together |can't spin it fast enough, you see, and his are not) great water-wheel, yet spinning the finest yarn in «“] 
at the same table; yet Thomas was at once the|the only looms brodght to a stand by that: there/astonishing quantities, without the help of human wedge 
gentleman and traveller of the family. is not a master weaver in Manchester, who does|hands, except to supply the raw cotton or to piece on 
He had been named after an uncle who lived in|not lose hundreds every year for want of yarn.|a broken thread. we “- 
Manchester, owned what were then called muslin-|‘That’s what keeps cotton goods dear; yet Lwould| “I must have a spinning-frame,” said Thomas the Li 
looms, and had no children. Thomas was gener-|venture to say, yarn might be made fast enough, |“ cost what Jit will; there is no getting on in the Thoug 
ally considered a clever boy; and this well-to-do |and the finest muslins come down to half-a-crown|old way; I can’t command more than half the the G1 
uncle had taken him two years before as an ap-|jor soa yard, if a certain machine I have been|money to pay for one just now, but they say Sir and n 
prentice, to learn his trade of muslin-weaving ; |thinking and working at these five years, were only|Richard is a liberal man; perhaps if I went to over t 
but it was believed at home, that if Thomas be-|set a spinning. But it takes money, Master Tho-|Nottingham, told him my circumstances, and of- “nN 
haved well, he would be his uncle’s heir. This|mas, to get an engine properly made and put in/fered him proper security, he would let me have a thirty 
was his first home-coming, and his fourteenth|working order. 1am a poor man, and can't do it} frame, and pay for it when I could.” Thos 
birth-day came round next month; but the two|myself; but if two or three men of substance, like} Thomas did go to Nottingham, and found the very-{ 
years of living in a large town, seeing shops and | your uncle, were to subscribe a certain sum, the|great inventor's office beset by men of greater encou 
stage-coaches, cotton-spinners and people who came jthing might be set going, and they would get their| wealth and standing than himself, but all in search flictio 
from London, had made a great man of Thomas, money out of it with good interest.” of spinning-frames. After waiting his turn, he bore 
not only in his own eyes, but in those of the whole| The family thought “ Travelling Dick” must be|was admitted to the room where the now important full a 
farm-house. 5 losing his senses to talk in that fashion; but he|man sat, with every requisite for business round rest, 1 
Travelling was a tedious and expensive business | was too deep in the business to notice the general | him, at a table covered with papers and plans, and for 0 
at the time of our story. Goods were carried on|surprise. ‘Thomas was the travelled man, and the assisted by two clerks. He received him court- “y 
pack-horses, country people rode in wagons, the| master weaver's probable heir; so he moved to his|eously, but as a stranger; yet Thomas had seen the oj 
roads were bad and frequented by highwaymen; |side, took out of his pocket a few small sticks and his face before, and stood almost dumb with aston- the a 
so that honest families, like the Coulters, never | bobbins, which he ealied the model of his machine, ishment and shame too. The sticks and: bobbins hot f 
went many miles beyond their parish-church ; and|set them up on the kitchen-table, and began to ex- | set up on the kitchen-table, had a meaning in them unde 
though Manchester was not then as large as one of| plain how the spinning was to be done. which he did not understand twenty years ago; We ng 
its suburbs now, a boy who had lived there two| It is not easy for a boy to be listened to by a/for Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the When 
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spinning-frame, was none other than Travelling | And can we, who are yet conflicting with the cares 
Dick. Need we say that Thomas returned home |of time and many close probations, but feebly 
a wiser man than he left it, and with his organ of hope, our latter end may be like to that of the 
self-esteem considerably subdued. righteous.” 

“The longest journey through life is very short, 


| when compared with a never-ending eternity ; and 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums 9 | on this short period, our claim to a happy eternity 


our Late Hriend, H. Williams. depends, if faithfully filled up, yea or nay: so 
“17th.—I feel solicitous that not only a literary, |that it seems as if we had no time to spare between 
but the religious guarded education of the children | our religious and social duties ; within the latter I 
should be promoted by such means as may be in|include the care of providing things honest in the 
our power; that where schools cannot be obtained, | sight of men. ; 
much may be done at home; a mother or a sister,! Now, for a week past, we have had our friends, 
under a due sense of the importance of the sub-|M. Morton and her niece, with us very pleasantly 
ject, if concerned to devote a portion of their time |and profitably, I hope, in the best sense. Marga- 
to the careful instruction of the junior members of ret is an elder (of Wilmington Monthly Meeting,) 
a family, may greatly aid in preparing the tender |very firm to ancient Friends’ ways and views; and 
ninds of the children to receive the precious seed, | acts consistently.” : 
and to the opening of their understanding in best} “ 22md.—Attended Arch-street Meeting (being 
things: early impressions are very lasting; thus|in the city) morning and afternoon; the last a 
we may be encouraged to hope that with the Divine|silent and very still meeting; in the morning we 
blessing, a generation may be raised up, prepared|had a communication from ———, which, to me, 
to support in their day, the doctrines ot the So-|had a good savour, as also his short supplication 
ciety and also its peculiar testimonies; the tread-|for that which we need, many of us; that we may 
ing down and overlooking many of which we|be drawn away from dependence on man and 
deeply mourn on our own account.” looking one on another; but confidently trust in 
“Eighth mo, 29th— * * * JI was forci-|the great Helper who will do all things well.” 
bly impressed that that testimony and scruple| “26¢h.—Whilst in the city, I attended three 
[against war] ought to be faithfully maintained.|Monthly Meetings. I did not do this without 
Ilong that the disposition to encourage war or|thinking a good deal about it, and had reasonings 
preparation therefor might be brought out before aj and fears, lest it was out of place in me; but | 
discerning public, or that part who can discern ;|tried not to make myself conspicuous any way, and 
it is a great evil; and should we ever be brought/I hoped I might gain a little good. I believe it is 
into @ war, we as a society, will have much to suf-|a low time among Friends, yet a little life is left, 
fer from some whom now in peace, we see nothing | and some truly and honestly endeavour to transact 
hostile about.” the business rightly; and the ministry of our dear 
“At our Monthly Meeting, R. Scotton was en-| Friends who appeared in that line, seemed good.” 
gaged to minister faithfully to us, encouraging ‘to| “28¢h.—I crave that thy hands may be strong 
bring our deeds to the light.’ The subject was|in every good word and work; and if we expect 
closely followed, and the consequence of not doing|to succeed, our exercises must be to ourselves ; 
so, but hiding them in the dark and covering them| apart from those who lightly look on these things ; 
up until that day comes, and it hastens and is|seeking and improving suitable opportunities with 
nearer than we are aware to some of us—when all|the objects of our care; then out of weakness we 
we have said and done, will appear in the light,{shall be made strong, and He who careth for His 
and we be judged accordingly; it felt to me a|own will help, and we shall ‘see the desire of our 
solemn call and warning. I am often under fears| hearts.’ Were this the travail and earnest care of 
for us hereaway; there seems something like a|the parents and care-takers of youth, good fruits 
looking up to the creature, and a forgetting how|would appear, and multitudes saved from the 
much we owe every way to that Power that has so|‘ broad way,’ which leads, Xc.: a great mercy in- 
mercifully preserved and kept us to the present|deed, when any escape and sore conflict first, is 
time.” theirs. Oh! I often think great accountability 
“TI fear the Babylonish garment and golden|lays at the door of parents. ‘This is a day of pe- 
wedge are not only coveted, but hid in some of our|culiar desire to run into fashions and customs; but 
tents, ab, yes! it is so; and it seems further as if|let all guard their precious charge.” 
we could do but little more one for another: ‘If} “29¢h—My visit in retrospect seems easy to my 
the Lord does not help us, vain is the help of man.’| feelings, hoping no harm was done to the good 
Though often greatly discouraged, I do yet hope,|cause, which I felt very fearful about, and hardly 
the Great Preserver of men will spare his heritage,;had confidence to go around. I feel particularly 
and not give it to reproach and let the heathen rule| satisfied that I was at your Monthly Meeting [Arch 
over us, saying cxultingly, ‘where is their God?’ |street.] I have had a fresh sense if ever our Zion 
“Ninth mo. 4th.—One day more, and it will be|arises and shines, those on whose shoulders the 
thirty-one years since my dear husband died.| testimonies rest, will have to be humble and watch- 
Thou remembers that evening; to me it seems|ful to keep themselves and families, and to be good 
very fresh in memory: many trials since have 1|examplesto the flock. After abiding Here a sufficient 
encountered: have had much to feel,—in that af-|time and their fidelity and faithfulness proved, 
fliction, the sympathy of many, and the good hand | strength will be furnished to lend a helping hand 
ore me up, surprisingly to myself. We had so/to others, in the way that best wisdom sees best. 
full and perfect assurance of his safe entrance into|I do not know much, but I thought I saw a work 
rest, that to mourn for him would have been folly;|to do like, ‘ building over against our own houses,’ 
for ourselves great need. as I sat in the last meeting: nevertheless discour- 
“ By , L learn that dear L. N. has come to|aging things exist more or less everywhere, yet I 
the city very poorly. I felt sad at hearing it, for|felt some encouragement, more than I often do.” - 
the account before had been encouraging; wasit| “I was sorry to hear of the company at Ohio 
Not for the suffering the poor tabernacle has to| Yearly Meeting. Friends must draw pear ip feel- 
undergo, for her too, as for the one just mentioned, |ing, keep firm, and not give away their strength in 
We need not mourn ; I seem to have a sense that| needless words and uncalled-for actions or move- 
When the period arrives to her, all will be well.|ments, and it seems to me they will be helped 


For “ The Friend.” 











| through and over all froward and unsanctified 


spirits. 

I was glad of thy account of your meeting and 
of dear K.’s advice and care; also of S. H.’s 
living ministry, which is a favour of great account 
in these days.” 


Sir Robert Peel_—When Robert Peel, then a 
youth, began business as a cotton-printer, near 
Bary, he lodged with his partner, William Yates, 
paying eight shillings and sixpence per week for 
board and lodging. ‘“ William Yates’ eldest child,” 
says our author, “ was a girl named Ellen, and she 
very soon became an especial favourite with the 
young lodger. On returning from his hard day’s 
work at “I'he Ground,’ he would take the little girl 
upon his knee, and say to her, ‘ Nelly, thou bonny 
little dear, wilt be my wife ? to which the child 
would readily answer, ‘ Yes,’ as any child would 
do. ‘ Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly; I'll wed thee, 
and none else.’ And Robert Peel did wait. As 
the girl grew in beauty toward womanhood, his 
determination to wait for her was strengthened, 
and after the lapse of ten years—years of close ap- 
plication to business and rapidly increasng pros- 
perity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when 
she had completed her seventeenth year; and 
the pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger and 
father’s partner had nursed upon his knee, became 
Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady Peel, the mother 
of the future Prime Minister of England. Lady 
Peel was anoble and beautiful woman, fitted to grace 
any station in life. She possessed rare powers of 
mind, and was, on every emergency, the high- 
toned and faithful counsellor of her husband. For 
many years after their marriage, she acted as his 
amanuensis, conducting the principal part of his 
business correspondence, for R. Peel himself was 
an indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. 
She died in 1803, only three years after the baro- 
netcy had been conferred upon her husband. It 
is said, that London fashionable life—so unlike 
what she had been accustomed to at home—proved 
injurious to her health; and old Wm. Yates was 
afterwards accustomed to say, “ If Robert hadn’t 
made our Nelly a ‘Lady,’ she might ha’ been living 
yet.’ "— Self-help. 


Volcanic Eruption in Iceland.—Accounts from 
Iceland give an account of an eruption—after thirty 
nine years’ repose—of the volcano called the Rot- 
lugia of the Myrdalsjokel mountains, On the 7th 
May, several shocks of earthquake were experienced 
in the parish of Myrdal, in which the volcano is 
situated, and the day after, an enormous volume of 
water was cast up from the crater. Mixed with 
the water were large quantities of cinders, and the 
eruption was accompanied by a subterranean noise. 
On the 11th and 12th, smoke, cinders, and balls 
of fire were thrown up. The smoke rose to such 
a height, that it could be seen at the Reikjavig, 
though at a distance of more than 22 miles, and 
though mountains 5000 feet high rise between the 
two places. The eruption continued with intervals 
more or less long, to the 26th, but fortunately it 
did no harm to places in the vicinity, the cinders 
and others things it threw up being carried by the 
wind partly to the sea, and partly on to some gla- 
ciers. It presented a very imposing spectacle. 
Previous eruptions of the same volcano did great 
injury ; one in 1625 in particular, was terrible, and 
it is recorded that some of the cinders thrown up 
were actually carried as far as Bergen, in Norway ! 
Another on the 17th October, 1775, caused devas- 
tations in five parishes ; it preceded by a fortnight 
the earthquake at Lisbon. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Injustice and Unlawfulness of Oppression. 


The following remarks of one of the most pro- 
minent instruments in the work of reformation, by 
which the Society of Friends was brought to see 
and abandon the evil of holding their fellow men 
in bondage, may not be out of place, or without 
interest, at the present juncture, wherein the sanc- 
tion of justice and mercy is claimed for the iniqui- 
tous and cruel practice. 

In reference to this subject, John Woolman says, 
“The general disadvantage which the poor Afri- 
cans lie under, in an enlightened and christian coun- 
try, having often filled me with real sadness, and | 
been like undigested matter on my mind, 1 now| 
think it my duty, through Divine aid, to offer some 
thoughts thereon to the consideration of others. 

“To consider mankind otherwise than brethren, 
to think favours are peculiar to one nation, and to| 
exclude others, plainly supposes a darkness in the 
understanding ; for as God's love is universal, so 
where the mind is sufficiently influenced by it, it 
begets a likeness of itself, and the heart is enlarged 
towards all men. 

“ The effusion of the Holy Ghost upon a people! 
with whom the Jewish christians would not so| 


iproacheth his Maker.” 


THE FRIEND. 


tions from my people.” “ Deliver him that is spoiled 


out of the hand of the oppressor, lest my fury go 
out like fire, and burn that none can quench it.” 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his master unto thee.” 

These, together with the general precepts of the 
New Testament: “The labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” “ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even soto them.” “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” ‘‘ Where the Spi- 
rit of the Lord is there is liberty;” and some 


‘others, in the Old Testament, we might suppose, 


would satisfy any candid mind of the truth, that 
the Scriptures stand opposed to human slavery, as 
it now exists in our professedly christian land. “* Wo 
unto him that useth bis neighbour's service with- 
out wages.” “He that oppresseth the poor, re- 
“Whoso stoppeth his 
ears at the cry of the poor, he also shall ery, but 
shall not be heard.” “I will be a swift witness 
against those that oppress the hireling in his wages, 
and that turn aside the stranger from his right.” 
Does it not appear strange, that, at this day of 
enlightenment, any person of common intelligence, 
and professedly humane feelings, and liberty loving, 
should presume to advocate the lawfulness and 


much as eat, was strange to them. All they of the |justice of a system so opposed to the precepts of 


circumcision were astonished to see it. ‘lhe opi-| 
nion of peculiar favours being confined to them, was) 
deeply rooted. Thus Israel, when deeply corrupted | 
and degenerated, yet remembered they were the 
chosen people of God; and could say, ‘ Stand by 
thyself, come not near to me, for I am holier than 
thou.’ 

“ When seif-love presides in our minds, our opi- | 
nions are biassed in our own favour, and in this 
condition, being concerned with a people, so situ- | 
ated, that they have no voice to plead their own 
cause, there is danger of using ourselves to an un- 
disturbed partiality, until, by long custom, the mind | 
becomes reconciled with it, and the judgment itself) 
infected. 

“ To suppose it right that an innocent man shall | 
at this day be excluded from the common rules of 
justice ; be deprived of that liberty, which is the 
natural right of tuman creatures, and be a slave to} 
others during life on account of asin committed by | 
his immediate parents, or a sin committed by Ham, | 
the son of Noah; is a supposition too gross to be 
admitted into the mind of any person, who sin- 
cerely desires to be governed by just and solid 
principles. 

“Making construction of the law contrary to 
the true meaning of it, was common among the 
Jews. Samuel’s sons took bribes, and perverted 
judgment. Isaiah complained that they justified | 
the wicked for reward. Zephaniah, contemporary 
with Jeremiah, on account of the injustice of the 
civil magistrates, declared that those judges were 
evening wolves, and that the priests did violence to 
the law. 

“That the liberty of man was by the inspired 
lawgiver esteemed precious, appears in this; that 
such who unjustly deprive men of it, were to be 
punished in like manner as if they had murdered 
them. ‘ He that stealeth aman, and selleth him, 
or if he be found in his hand, shall surely be put 
to death.’ This part of the law was so consider- 
able, that Paul, the learned Jew, giving a brief 
account of the uses of the law, adds this, ‘It was 
made for men-stealers.’ ” 

In confirmation of this view, the following pas- 
sages from it may also be cited. “ If any man be 
found stealing any of his brethren, and maketh 
merchandise of bim, or selleth him; then that thief 
shall die.” “Remove violence and spoil, and ex- 
ecute judgment and justice, take away your exac- 








the Bible, to the feeling of humanity, and a sense 
of true justice? But so it is; and this affords re- 
newed evidence of the willingness to sacrifice ho- 
nour and truth itself, for the sake of personal and 
party euds, Are not those in high standing, and 
high stations, who, from policy or fear, are thus 


‘doing, in danger of incurring the wo pronounced 


upon those “ who call evil good, and good evil ?” 
Alas, for these! when the day of righteous reckon- 
ing shall have arrived, how will they have to be- 
moan their dishonesty ! when they shall be called 


jto render an account of their stewardship, what 


will be their confusion and shame, before Him who 
judgeth righteously ! 

“ Respecting our progress in this land,” J. W. 
remarks, ‘the time is short since our beginning 
was small and number few, compared with the 
native inhabitants. He that sleeps not by day nor 


night, hath watched over us, and kept us as the! 


apple of his eye. His almighty arm hath been 
round about us, and saved us from dangers. 

“The wilderness and solitary deserts in which 
our fathers passed the days of their pilgrimage, are 
now turned into pleasant fields; the natives are 
gone from before us, and we established peaceably 
in the possession of the land, enjoying our civil 
and religious liberties; and while many parts of 
the world have groaned under the heavy calami- 
ties of war, our habitation remains quiet, and our 
land fruitful. 

“When we trace back the steps we have trod- 
den, and see how the Lord hath opened a way in 
the wilderness for us, to the wise it will easily ap- 
pear, that all this was not done to be buried in 
oblivion ; but to prepare a people for more fruitful 
returns, and the remembrance thereof ought to 
humble us in prosperity, and excite in us a chris- 
tian benevolence towards our inferiors. 

“Tf we do not consider these things aright, but 
through a stupid indolence, conceive views of in- 
terest separate from the general good of the great 
brotherhood, and in pursuance thereof treat our 
inferiors with rigour to increase our wealth, and 
gain riches for our children; ‘ what then shall we 
do when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, 
what shall we answer him? did not He that made 
us, make them? and did not one fashion us?’ ” 

cette 

Force may subdue, but love gains; and he that 
forgives first, wins the laurel. 











Our Changing Climate.—The frequent changes 
of our uncertain climate, give rise to many forms 
of disease, and we often murmur and repine at their 
suddenness. But there is a bright as well as a dark 
side in all the ordinances of nature, and Washington 
Irving has painted the bright side of the fickle season 
in the following glowing terms : 

“ Here let us say a word in favour of those vi- 
cissitudes of our climate, which are too often made 
the subject of exclusive repining. If they annoy 
us, they give us one of the most beautiful climates 
in the world. They give us the brilliant sunshine 
of the south of Europe, with the fresh verdure of 
the north. They float our summer sky with gor. 
geous tints of fleecy whiteness, and send down 
cooling showers to refresh the panting earth, and 
keep it green. Our seasons are full of sublimity 
and beauty. Winter with us hath none of its 
proverbial gloom. It may have its howling winds, 
and chilling frosts, and whirling snow storms, but it 
has also its long intervals of cloudlesssunshine, when 
the snow-clad earth gives redoubled brightness to 
the day, when at night the stars beam with intensest 
lustre, or the moon floods the whole landscape with 
her most limpid radiance. And the joyous out- 
break of our spring, bursting at once into leaf and 
blossom, redundant with vegetation, and vociferous 
with life; and the splendor of summer, its morn- 
ing voluptuousness and evening glory, its airy pa- 
laces of sun-lit clouds piled up in a deep azuresky: 
and its gusts of tempest of almost tropical grandeur, 
when the forked lightning and bellowing thunder vol- 
ley from the battlements of heaven, shake the sultry 
atmosphere; and the sublime melancholy of our 
autumn, magnificent in its decay, withering down the 
pomp of a woodland country, yet reflecting back 
from its yellow forests the golden serenity of thesky. 
Truly we may well say that in our climate, ‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ ” 





A Chinese Dinner.—In the evening, the man- 
darin entertained me at dinner. When the provi- 
sions had been placed on the table, every one 
sat down. My neighbour on the left offered me a 
portion of a kitten, the one on the right the wing 
of an owl, and the third pressed on me the leg of 
adog. ‘The Chinese, to do honour to a guest, cram 


his plate with what they consider the most delicate 


morsels, so that he runs the risk of having a violent 
indigestion. In this country, obesity is considered 
the highest beauty in man. ‘The Chinese with 
whom | was at table had good appetites ; they ate 
a good deal, and used their long transparent finger 
nails, which are as hard as iron, to separate their 
food into small portions. That was to me a new em- 
ployment for human nails. Wine made from rice, 
tea, and different sorts of syrup were sent round the 
table. I confined myself to taking a few glasses 
of the latter, but it would be difficult for me to 
give the names or describe the taste. This repast 
lasted three hours, and when it was over, a little 
girl ten years of age came in and offered us liquors. 
She was not ugly in European eyes, and in those 
of the Chinese, was a perfect beauty. Her eyes 
were triangular, her nose thick, her teeth white, 
and her hair raised to a prodigious height. She 
poured out to each guest a glass of fermented 
liquor, which to me was detestable; received gravely 
allegorical compliments which nearly every body 
addressed to her, and then trotted off as if she had 
only wooden legs ; her feet, in truth, were so small 
that they could scarcely be distinguished. After- 


wards pipes were brought, and every one began 
smoking with great gravity and in silence.—Leéler 
in Moniteur de l’ Armee. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Prospects. 


Persons in early life are apt to suffer their minds 
to be much elated by flattering pecuniary prospects; 


so that the abundant means of procuring temporal | 
gratification appears to be the highcst aim and de- | 


sire, of too many who do not look seriously beyond 
this uncertain and transient abode. Should our 
outward substance so much increase as to enable 
us to gratify every desire that wealth could pro- 
mote, and there is no prospect brightening be- 
yond this scene of probation, through a faithful 
co-operation with the strength and love of our 
blessed and merciful Redeemer, to emancipate and 
Joosen us from the shackles of sin and transgres- 
sion, thus bringing us into a state of His holy ac- 
ceptance, our prospects in the future remain still 
gloomy and dismal in the extreme. 

If we come rightly to consider the verity of this 
unchangeable declaration, we must acknowledge 
the insufficiency of wealth in the abstract, to pro- 
mote our best interest, viz: “I say unto you, that 


to keep all these things and other worldly influences 
from rising into dominion and fettering us to the 
earth, striving to hold fast to that precious grain 
of living faith which works by love to the purify- 
ing of the heart; so that in times of affliction and 
trouble, this cheering language may salute our de- 
sponding spirits, as it did the ear of the disciples 
formerly, “ It is I, be not afraid.” 

If we do not partake of an earnest of the life to 
come, which is in reserve for the righteous, to 
Sweeten our enjoyments, and to animate and en- 
courage us in our labours and daily walk, but 
content ourselves with the things of time, we feed 
only on the husks of this existence, which are 
destitute of every true comfort and all real enjoy- 
ment. 


Ledyard, N. Y., First month, 1861. 


Light for Animals. 
A correspondent of the Homestead, in an article 
on fattening hogs, gives the following advice :— 
“One more important item of advice, and that is, 


a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of| locate your pen where your hogs can have the 


heaven. And again I say unto you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 


benefit of light. Ido not mean merely daylight, 
but the full, bright light of the sun; it will add to 


than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of|their cheerful contentment, as it does to the human 


God.” This warning from the lip of ‘Truth, is 
enough to incite a solemn and impressive caution 
toevery thoughtful mind, against reposing confi- 
dence in uncertain riches, which become both de- 
ceitful and dangerous, if we set our hearts upon 
them, and do not act as being responsible for the 
right employment of our abundant means. 

Obedience to Divine injunctions, is no less im- 
portant for us to heed under the present dispensa- 
tion, than it was when the command, “put thy 
shoes from off thy feet,” was delivered to Moses by 
the Divine presence, at Mount Horeb. “The place 
where thou standest, is holy ground,” is truly signi- 
ficant of the position of all true christians, and the 
great need there is, particularly for those who have 
realized the fulness of the truths of the gospel, as 
professed by Friends, to take diligent heed that 
they do not repose any confidence in the deceitful 
appearances which great earthly possessions pro- 
duce in the view of the worldly-minded. Their 
tendency, unless sanctified in our possession, is to 
puff up the mind, and induce a desire to exert an 
undue influence even in our religious Society, 
because of pre-eminence, from the unrighteous 
Mammon; rather than to promote that nothing- 
hess and simplicity of the ‘l'ruth, which should be 
our covering, and make way for the authority of 
spiritual gifts exercised under the covering of (ios- 
pel love; in which condition only can we learn 
the important lesson ‘of preferring others to our- 
selves,” 

If we become satisfied to live at ease, and to sit 
down contentedly in the enjoyment of our heart’s 
desire in the acquisition of flattering earthly pros- 
pects, regardless of the maintenance of a living 
engagement of mind to acquit ourselves acceptably 
to Him who has kindly bestowed each and every 
blessing upon us, as responsible stewards for their 
tight employment, our prospects still remain un- 
certain and gloomy indeed. For if the mind is 
taken up with the riches of this world, which con- 
tinue but for a short season, and then vanish away, 
till it becomes benumbed and insensible to the im- 
pressions of heavenly good, and there is a neglect 
to lay up durable riches, “ where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 


through nor steal,” an awfully irreparable loss must 
sustained, 


Rather than to move in circles of vanity and 
show, and to indulge in all the gratifications that 
Wealth can furnish, how much more desirable it is 


species, and physiologists declare that, other things 
being equal, families who occupy apartments in the 
sunny side of dwellings are the most healthy and 
happy. Although the comparison may to sensi- 
tive nerves appear odious, still it is beyond our 
power or province to change the established laws 
of nature. I have never known of a hog, or any 
other animal, kept under the north side of a barn 
or other building, where the dampness and dark- 
ness is never penetrated by the sun’s rays, and 
where the animal was employed as the scavenger 
for other animals, to be sleek looking, fat, clean, 
or quiet. I have seen many a pen where the mud 
and offal was two or three feet deep, and no place 
of retreat left for the poor occupants upon a higher 
spot, excepting the bed floor, and that unfurnished 
by straw. The rays of the sun have a very pow- 
erful effect in modifying the functions of both ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Many plants require a 
strong light, that they may perfect their organiza- 
tions; others less; but few plants ever come to 
perfeetion without a full supply of light ; common 
observation proves this. ‘The potato growing in a 
cellar is colourless, fragile, and worthless. The 
apple growing on the inside of the tree is often 
green, tasteless, and imperfect; and the peach that 
has not been kissed by the rays of the sun has not 
that high flavour requisite to its perfection. With- 
out the sun, the leaves could never decompose car- 
boniec acid from the air, and assimilate its oxygen.” 

With animals, the same is true. The sun does 
as much towards painting roses on the cheek as 
does a bracing air. The skin of those persons 
exposed freely to the light, performs its functions 
vigorously, while that of those too much shaded is 
feeble, and casily disturbed. Physicians assert that 
people living on the shaded sides of streets, in 
towns are more liable to sickness and less vigorous 
than those living on the side influenced by the 
sun. We have often noticed that children reared 
in shaded and damp situations were sorofulous, 
imperfectly developed, and deficient in vitality. 
Rooms in which the sun never shines are gloomy 
and unpleasant. Dr. Winship, in his lecture on 
physical culture, so fully appreciates the importance 
of light that he says he would always, if possible, 
select for his sleeping-room, an apartment on the 
“ sunny side,” and let the sun have full play, when 
it shines, six hours of the day. Animals like the 
sun’s rays, except in the hottest of weather. True, 
they should have shade, if they desire it. That 


hogs should have sun is more important than for 
any other animal; their habits are filthy, but 
the rays of the sun, to a certain extent, wili correct 
their bad habits. We have little doubt but that 
much of the hog cholera is due to want of sun- 
light and to damp situations. With these facts 
before us, who can fail to see the necessity of sun- 
light for all animals, if we would retain them in 
health.—Ohkio Furmer. 
anedpaneiiimaniins 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

“ Esteem them very highly which labour among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you.” 

They who are dedicated to the service of the 
ministry, and bear as in their foreheads the in- 
scription of holiness, having to conflict with all the 
struggles of the private soldier, may sometimes 
manifest weaknesses inconsistent with the dignity 
of the holy office; and he who yet remains to be 
the accuser of the brethren, will not fail, where he 
can under any disguise gain admittance, exceed- 
ingly to expose aud magnify these; and would 
lead, by little and little, to despise the Lord’s 
anointed, to “speak evil of dignities,” and lightly 
to esteem the sacrifices which the Lord hath com- 
manded to be offered in the holy place. 

It is not in my heart to justify, to excuse, or 
extenuate, the failings and imperfections of the 
foremost rank in the Lamb’s army. I know it 
deeply behoves them, above all others, to walk 
circumspectly, to make straight steps to their feet, 
to be examples to the flock; and | am verily per- 
suaded there are none who feel more deeply for 
their offences, none more deeply bowed under the 
humiliating sensibility of their own unworthiness, 
none more frequently covered with blushing and 
confusion of face, than these. Ido not want to 
excuse or explain away their failings; but I want 
to impress a proper regard to the dignity of the 
holy office ; I want to revive that ancient precept, 
“Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.” God forbid, said David, that I should 
put forth my hand against the Lord’s anointed. 
If weakness appear, if the enemy prevail in any 
little matter, oh! “tell it is not in Gath, publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of tho 
uncircumcised triumph.” Ob! did but the people 
know, were it but possible for the uncircumcised to 
consider, the secret travail of their spirits; the 
painfully distressing conflicts which these have 
passed through, and which yet await them; how 
often they have wandered in the wilderness, “ with 
their hands upon their loins;” what they have to 
pass through in the weeks of preparation, while 
eating the roll of prophecy, and lying on their 
sides; how often such now are covered with sack- 
cloth, and have secretly to muse on the contents of 
the roll, wherein is written “lamentations, and 
mourning, and wo;” were it possible, I say, for 
such who are yet whole, not having yet fallen upon 
that stone which the Lord hath laid in Zion for a 
foundation, and been thereby broken, and enabled 
to offer the sacrifices of a broken heart; were it 
possible for those who have not trodden the ardu- 
ous path of regeneration, to consider these things, 
they would not need to be reminded to mark such 
whom the Lord had set over them, to esteem them 
very highly, to honour them with double honour 
for the work’s sake, because “ they watch for your 
souls, as they that must give account in the day of 
the Lord Jesus,” 

Permit me to express some degree of jealousy, 
lest, instead of this esteem, regard, and double 
honour, there is a murmuring, unthankful, gain- 
saying spirit, which is for condemnation ; for, whilst 
I was musing on these things, the exceedingly un- 
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happy case of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, was/full, and several have been refused admittance on | distrust, into sympathy and confidence. They held 


brought into and affected my mind; and the lan- 
guage of their complaint was brought to my re- 
membrance: “ Ye take too much upon you, seeing 
all the congregation are holy, every one of them, 
and the Lord is among them; wherefore then 
lift you up yourselves above the congregation of 
the Lord?” Thus, through the seduction of 
him who “blinded their eyes, and hardened their 
hearts,” they murmured against the meekest of 
all men, and the friend of God. Ah! poor re- 
turn this, for all that good and deliverance which 
he, as an instrument, had wrought for them, in 
bringing them out of Egypt, in bearing them in 
his bosom, and so frequently and availingly in- 
terceding for them with the Almighty. But the 
Lord pleaded for him against these men, and 
destroyed them by a remarkable destruction. I 
mention this instance as it simply arose, without 
any charge or application, leaving that to the Di- 
vine Witness in your bosoms, to which I recom- 
mend every one of you, in order that you may be 
enabled to reap the caution and benefit intended 
by these broken hints—John Thorp. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Report of the Philadelphia Association of Friends 

Jor the Instruction of Poor Children, for the 

Year 1860. 

The managers report, that they have given the 
usual attention to the two schools for coloured 
children under their charge during the year just 
closed, and it is gratifying to be able to say, that 
they have not been in a more prosperous condition, 
since the present members have been in the Board. 

The class-list in the infant school now numbers 
138, and the average attendance for the year has 
been 87; the highest average for any month was 
106, and the lowest, 72. There have been 70 
new scholars admitted, and 38 re-admissions. 
When we consider how many of these children 
have had improper, if any, training at home, and 
the crowded forms on which the youngest of them 
are obliged to remain during school-hours, their 
behaviour and progress have been very encour- 
aging. 

The teacher has adopted the plan of rewarding 
every scholar who has not misbehaved during the 
day, and not unfrequently a child that has had to 
be reproved, comes weeping to her at the close of 
the school, with promises of amendment in future. 

It is gratifying to see so much interest manifested 
by the parents in their children’s education ; they 
appear very anxious that they should improve the 
opportunity thus afforded , and none more so, than 
those who have themselves received their early in- 
struction in the same house; and we have not known 
of an instance of dissatisfaction on the part of any 
parent. They generally use great exertion to send 
their children to school neatly clad, though some 
bear evidence of extreme poverty, and many a 
shivering little child has been rendered comfortable 


by garments made up in the girls’ school, and by |< 


shoes supplied by the managers to the most needy 
in the winter-season. 

There has also been an improvement in observing 
the time of roll call, and though it is to be regret- 
ted that many of the children are yet remiss in 
this particular, especially in the short and cold days 
of winter, yet when we remember from whence 
many of them come, it is rather remarkable that a 
large majority are very punctual in assembling. 
When the schools are small, it has been the prac- 
tice of the teachers to visit the parents of those 






































account of our inability to accommodate them. 


religious meetings regularly, twice on first day, and 


Sarah M. Alexander, who had the charge of|once in the middle of the week, in which John 


this school for two years, to the satisfaction of the 
managers, resigned the situation in the Ninth month 


last, and Emma Ogborn was appointed to succeed | 


her, and Susan Scattergood engaged as her assistant. 

It may safely be said, that at no previous time 
have the scholars attending the girls’ school shown 
so great evidence of home comforts and parental 
care, the change in this respect is very marked, and 
their regular attendance is worthy of commenda- 
tion to them and to their parents. 

Much interest is manifested by the pupils in pe- 
rusing the books of the library. Nine hundred 


Hunt and John Pemberton—both recommended 
|ministers—were frequently engaged either in min- 
istry or vocal supplication. ‘The guard soon mani. 
fested reluctance to confine them to their narrow 
limits, and after being restricted for three or four 
days to the house, Lieutenant Smith gave orders 
that they should be allowed to walk out a short 
distance, attended by a sentinel. On the 11th of 
Tenth month, none of the guard made their ap. 
pearance, and on the 12th, which was first day, 
eight who were appointed as a new guard, attended 
the meeting, as did many others who were stran- 


and sixty volumes have been loaned during the|gers; the new guard, however, soon disappeared, 


year, and with few exceptions, they were punctually 
returned at the stated times. 


and the prisoners were left with none to watch over 
them. Lieutenant Smith being called to another 


The present class-list enrolis the names of 64| part of the State, they came uader the charge of 
girls, 24 of whom are in the first class, 12 are|Colonel Kennedy, who was an entire stranger to 
studying grammar, and 20, mental arithmetic, with|them. Upon application being made to him for 


great interest and credit. 
in such schools, including sewing a part of one day 


vancement of the pupils is satisfactory. 


committee and teachers. 


death, since last report. 
The number in attendance has averaged 42} 


724 were re-admissions. 
late friend, Catharine W. Morris. 


of Managers. J. Wistar Evans, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 27th, 1860. 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Clerk—Edward Richie. 
Treasurer—Jabez Jenkins. 
Managers—Joel Cadbury, Israel H. Johnson 


Joseph W. Stokes, John M. Wetherill. 
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follow their footsteps. 
Notwithstanding the violent prejudice against th 
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of Winchester and its vicinity, their guarded reli- 
gious conduct and conversation, soon made an im- 
pression upon those who came into contact with 
them, and in many instances converted dislike and 


who do not attend regularly, but this has not been 
done, to much extent, in the infant school during 
the past year, as the room has been usually too 


The other studies usual |liberty to walk or ride within certain prescribed 


limits, he at once granted them permission to go 


each week, are also taught, in all which the ad-|any where within six miles of Winchester; and at 
We here|the same time told them that as he understood 
meet with the same difficulty as in the other school, | Friends were unwilling to enter into obligations or 
with regard to punctual attendance at the hour|make promises, under such circumstances, he would 
appointed, but we must remember that many of|ask none, but rely upon them not to take advan- 
these children are subjected to hindrances, which |tage of the freedom he gave them. This was the 
it is out of their power to control, and due allow-|more extraordinary, as the Friends learned he had 
ance should be made for them on this account.|been greatly opposed to them and their principles, 
This school not being full, the teachers have called |and they knew of no circumstances likely to have 
at the homes of those who were delinquent in at-|effected a change in his feelings towards them. 
tending, and many pleasant interviews have been| Beside the liberty granted them, no difficulty was 
had with parents, who manifested their interest in|thrown in the way of their friends visiting them, 
the schools, and their sincere thankfulness to the}and many came; some from great distances. 





Among others they were visited by J.gAugustus 


Four girls have been taken from this school by| Washington, brother to the Commander-in-Chief, 


with whom they had much friendly converse, and 
.j|he gave them an account of the various successes 


From the register of both schools last month, it|of the Americanarmy. An order was received by 
appears there have been 3136 admissions, of which|Colonel Kennedy, from the Secretary of War, in- 


forming him that the prisoners were placed under 


Our Treasurer reports the receipt of a legacy of the charge of J. Holmes, Commissary General of 
$100, less the collateral inheritance tax, from our| Prisoners, in the Western Division of Virginia, and 


directing the colonel to dispose of them in a man- 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board |ner “suitable to their respective characters and 


stations, and to suffer them to be supplied with 
every necessary they may want, at their own ex- 
pense.” A communication from the Council and 
Governor of Virginia was also received, in reply to 
the address to them from the Friends; the tenor of 
which was, that they should be protected from vio- 


,|lence, and allowed to walk about the town. The 


Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, Benjamin | colonel at first informed them, that these fresh in- 
H. Pitfield, Joseph S. Elkinton, Jabez Jenkins,|structions would make it necessary to restrict their 
Caleb Wood, J. Wistar Evans, Elihu Roberts,|walks and rides within the limits of the town; but 


after conferring with them, he took the responsi- 
bility of continuing the liberty he had before 
granted them. 

Among those who visited them, was a Friend 
“who, with thirteen others, members of our religious 
Society, residing in this county, had been drafted 
under the militia law of the present government, 


We wish not to weary our readers, by dwelling|and taken forcibly from their friends and families; 
too long upon, or entering too :ninutely into the}and though they bore a steady testimony against 
particular circumstances attending the exile of those| warlike measures, and refused to partake of the 
worthy Friends, who by their firmness and chris-| provisions allotted to themselves and others, and to 
tian faithfulness, maintained the principles they|handle any of the muskets, to which they were 
professed, and left us an ensample, that we should | urged, yet they were forced to move on in military 


order, from place to place, for some distance, when 
e|about half their number, from indisposition of body, 


prisoners in the minds of many of the inbabitants|were allowed to return home, though others were 





compelled to march, in company with the militia, 
to the camp, during which time several of them 
had muskets tied to their bodies, and were forced 
to stand at certain places for many hours together.” 
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At camp, they were discharged by General Wash- 
ington. Congress and the Executive Council having 
resolved that these Friends, though their prisoners, 
should pay all their own expenses, they found there 
was a disposition with those on whom they were 
quartered, to exact an extortionate price for board 
from them, which they required to be paid in 
specie, instead of Continental money. They there- 
fore applied for and obtained permission to take 
board in different families, by which means they 
were able to reduce their expenses within reason- 
able limits. With the seventeen Friends, there 
were three other respectable citizens of Philadel- 
phia, exiled with them. One of these, who was a 
physician, had been allowed to practise his profes- 
sion in the neighbourhood, and taking advantage 
of the privilege, he left Winchester and made his 
escape towards Philadelphia. On the 12th of the 
Twelfth month, the Friends were called on by the 
Commissary of Prisoners, who communicated to 
them an order he had just received from the Secre- 
tary of War. In this it was stated that sundry 
letters, written by the prisoners, had been inter- 
cepted, which had not been first shown to the 
Commissary General; by which it appeared they 
kept up a correspondence with other members of 
their Society ; aud that one of them had carried on 
a traffic highly injurious to the credit of Continental 
money, by exchanging gold for it at an extrava- 
gant premium, by which the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood of Winchester, in the 
currency of the States, was greatly diminished ; the 
board therefore ordered that this Friend be forth- 
with removed to Staunton, and there closely con- 
fined in jail, deprived of pen, ink and paper ; that 
the other prisoners be also forthwith removed to 
the same place, and unless they affirm, in the 
manner and form prescribed, “not to do or sa 
any thing tending to the prejudice of the States,” 
they be confined and restricted in the same manner. 

This sudden change arose from false and mali- 
cious representations made by some of the inhabi- 
tants, in and near Winchester, who were incensed 
because the prisoners were allowed to board among 
Friends, instead of being obliged to live in their 
families, at the extortionate price of board they de- 
wanded ; and the cruel order was based upon a 
deposition made by some person whose name was 
kept from the Friends, who, on his oath declared 
that being at Winchester, “ he heard several of the 
inhabitants complain heavily, that since the Tories 
of the Quaker Society had been enlarged and per- 
mitted to reside at the Quaker houses in the vici- 
nity of the town, the inhabitants of that Society — 
who are numerous in that part of the country— 
have very generally refused to take Continental 
money.” 

Guards were now placed at the doors of the 
houses where the Friends were assembled, and they 
again made close prisoners ; preparations were also 
begun to carry the order into immediate execution. 
The prisoners urged upon the Commissary General 
the injustice and cruelty of the order, and entreated 
him to delay proceeding therein until they could 


send a memorial to Congress, stating the facts of| town, informing them he had been at Lancaster, 


their case, and receive an answer therefrom. ‘This 
course was also strongly advised by some of the 
most respectable persons residing in the place. He 
finally consented to await further directions from 
those in power. It may be remembered, that Con- 
gress, on a former occasion, had declined interfer- 


lng on behalf of these Friends, because it decided | “that as the original arrest was thought by many 
they were prisoners of the Executive Council of mot to have answered any good purpose, as things| 





yjexpense of their exile and imprisonment; that; 


cil of Pennsylvania, in which the prisoners informed| 
those bodies that they had written no letters, ex- 
cept to their families and immediate friends, and) 
these related exclusively to their own private affairs; | 
that they had never been informed it was expected | 
they would submit their letters to the inspection of 
any officer; but of their own accord, they had 
offered the first letters they wrote, to the liew-| 
tenant in command over them, who politely de- 
clined reading them, and said he had confidence 
they would not communicate anything they ought 
not; and they had been careful not to abuse this 
confidence. ‘That the currency was greatly depre-| 
ciated when they arrived at Winchester, the in- 
habitants refusing to part with anything except in| 
barter or for gold; that those with whom they| 
were quartered, charged them five ¢imes the accus- 
tomed price of board, though they found all the 
foreign articles used ; that many of them had no} 
other money than gold or silver to purchase the 
necessaries of life; and that nothing they had 
done, had been with the intent, nor had it, so far 
as they knew, diminished the confidence of the 
people in the continental money. ‘They represented 
that several of them were aged, and many of them 
very infirm, and to remove them and imprison them| 
as ordered, at that inclement season of the year, 
and over such roads, and through such a country, 
where they could obtain none of the comforts of 
life, and so much further from their distressed 
families, was imposing upon them a punishment 
which should be inflicted only for crimes of the} 
deepest dye. They again protested their innocence! 
of any charge brought against them, and entreated 
Congress to take their suffering case into considera- 
tion; to recollect they had never been heard in 
their own defence ; that they had to bear all the 


several of them who had families to support, had 
no other means of doing it but that derived from| 
their respective occupations, and these means were 
now nearly exhausted ; and that as they never had 
had any correspondence with, or given any infor- 
mation to the British, so they were entirely willing| 
to promise they should not do so hereafter. 

Among those who resided near Wiuchester, and} 
had become deeply interested in the exiles, was a) 
gentleman named Alexander White, a man of high} 
standing and much influence in that section of the) 
country. He had interceded for their remaining 
in their present quarters until they had had an op- 
portunity to appeal to Congress; and upon the} 
Friends requesting him to undertake the bearing 
of their memorial to Yorktown, and presenting it! 
to Congress, and to Lancaster, where the Execu-| 
tive Council then sat, he consented todoso. They) 
accordingly furnished him with written instructions) 
relative to the points upon which they felt free to) 
allow him to plead their cause, and with copies of| 
the various papers connected with their case. He 
set off on his journey on the 20th of the Twelfth) 
month. 

On the 8th of the First month, the prisoners 
received a letter from A. White, dated at York- 





and presented their memorial to the Council, which 
body at once referred it to Congress, whose prison- 
ers, they said, the Friends were. ‘That in an in- 
terview he had with the Secretary of the Council, 
the latter informed him, he had written to the 
delegates from Pennsylvania in Congress, stating 


the exiles, but in the afternoon of the same day, 
they were called on by Colonel Kennedy, who read 
to them an order he had just received from the 
government of Virginia, directing him to carry into 
execution the order of Congress to have them im- 
mediately removed to Staunton. Though friendly 
disposed, the colonel at first seemed to think they 
must remove at once. They interceded for delay 
until some further information should be received 
from Alexander White; and after placing guards 
over them again, and making them close prisoners, 
he said nothing further about their starting at once. 
On the 15th, Alex. White returned, and informed 
the Friends he had not succeeded in inducing the 
members of Congress, with whom he had had re- 
peated interviews, to come to any decision in rela- 
tion to them or their memorial. He however said, 
that having obtained an interview with some of the 
members of the Board of War, they assured him it 
was not their wish to have the order for the pri- 
soners’ removal to Staunton carried into execution 
at once; and upon hearing this, Colonel Kennedy 
readily agreed to let them remain where they were, 
and once more released them from close confine- 
ment, dismissing the guard, 

Two other persons, not members of the Society 
of Friends, now offered their services on behalf of 
the exiles, and both journeyed to Yorktown, for 
the purpose of pleading their cause with the mem- 
bers of Congress. Yet there were many constantly 
on the watch for an opportunity to stir up the com- 
mon people against them, and, if possible, to de- 
prive them of the little liberty they enjoyed, and 
increase their sufferings. Thus, some millers hay- 
ing refused to grind rye and other grain for some 
distillers, it was at once charged to the influence 
and advice of the Friends, and, in consequence of 
the excitement produced, Colonel Kennedy again 
began preparations to remove them to Staunton; 
but on the 26th, an order came from the War office 
to keep them where they then were, until further 
directions. 

On the 2d of the First month, 1778, the Friends 
were allowed to attend Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing—distant about six miles—where John Hunt 
was largely engaged in the ministry, in which he 
spoke very encourayingly to his fellow exiles, tell- 
ing them “ the night was far spent, and the day of 
their deliverance at hand, but that he should ne- 
ver have another public opportunity with Frie: ds 
there ;” which was fulfilled by his being taken ill 
not long after, and after a suffering illness, laying 
down his life on the 31st of the Third month, as 
we have before stated. During his sickness, the 
physicians deemed it necessary to amputate one of 
his legs, in which mortification had taken place. 
The memorandz states, ‘he was enabled to en- 
dure the operation with fortitude and compozure, 
so that the surgeon observed to him, when he had 
finished, and dressed the wound, “ Sir, you have 
behaved like a hero!” to which he mildly replied, 
“T have endeavoured to bear it like a christian.” 

Thomas Gilpin, another of the exiles, died on 
the 2d of the Third month, having been sick seve- 
ral weeks with fever, the result of his exposure. 
He bore his sickness “ with great patience, as he 
had borne his unseasonable exile anu cruel separa- 
tion from his wife and family.” His end was peace- 
ful, and his loss greatly felt by his fellow sufferers. 

On the 31st of the Third mouth, the exiles re- 
ecived information that Congress had ordered “the 
Board of War to deliver the gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, now prisoners at Winchester, to the order 


Pennsylvania, but inconsistency did not withhold | had turned out, and the detainment in confinement) of the State of Pennsylvania, which means shortly 


them from interfering to add to their bonds and| mot serviceable to the public cause, they wished us 


aflictions. A memorial was at once prepared, to 
be forwarded to Congress, and the Executive Coun- 





to be released.” 
This intelligence cheered the drooping spirits of| 


to send for them, and bring them to trial on the 
charge formerly established.” 
(To be continued.) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Evrorre.—Liverpool dates to the 30th ult. 

The weather had been unusually cold throughout 
England, the thermometer in some localities sinking 
below zero. The winter in France had set in with con- 
siderable severity. 

There was a report, that France and Great Britain had 
come to an understanding with regard to Venetia, and 
that a joint commission would shortly be sent to Vien- 
na, urging the cession of Venetia, without any territorial 
recompense. 

The Ex-king of Naples still held Gaeta. The garri- 
son had been diminished in number by the dismissal of 
a portion of the royal guard whose fidelity was doubt- 
ful. The bombardment was kept up by the Sardinian 
army. 

The condition of Hungary was very unsatisfactory. 
No taxes were being paid. 

The particulars of the treaty with China had been re- 
ceived. The gardens, palaces, temples and pagodas de- 
stroyed by the allies, occupied a space six or seven 
miles in extent, and two days were required effectually 
to set fire to and destroy the buildings. The loss on 
the property destroyed, exceeded £2,000,000, exclusive 
of the buildings. When the allies further threatened to 
sack Pekin, the Chinese yielded to their demands. An 
indemnity of £3,000,000 was to be paid by the Chinese. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at an ad- 
vance of $a 4d. The breadstuffs market was firm, with 
an advancing tendency. Consols, 92% a 92}. 

Unitep States. —Affairs at Washington.—On the 8th 
inst., the President sent a special message to Congress, 
on the alarming condition of the country. He repre- 
sented the imminent danger of civil war, arising from 
the secession of several States, and the violent proceed- 
ings in others, and urged Congress to devise, if possible, 
some means of peace and reconciliation. “ Let us,” he 
says, “pause at this momentous point, and afford the 
people of both North and South an opportunity for re- 
flection.” He recommends Congress to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the question of maintaining peace 
and union. A common ground on which conciliation 
and harmony may be produced, is, be thinks, surely not 
unattainable. There have been dissensions in the Cabinet 
greatly embarrassing the executive department of the 
government. First, Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, 
withdrew, because more active measures were not taken 
against the secessionists, and subsequently, Cobb, Se- 
cretary of the Treasury; Floyd, Secretary of War ; 
Thompson, Secretary of the Interior, and Thomas, who 
succeeded Cobb, have all resigned, because of their un- 
willingness to go as far in the way of coercion, as the 
President believed was required by the Constitution 
and laws. The post of Secretary of the State is now 
filled by Black, of Pennsylvania; Treasury, Dix, of New 


York; Navy, Toucey, of Connecticut; War, Holt, of 


Kentucky; Postmaster-General, Holt, of Kentucky ; 
Attorney-General, Stanton ; Interior, vacant. The mem- 
bers, now in the Cabinet, are said to be united on poli- 
tical questions, all those claiming the right of secession 
having retired. 

Congress.—In the Senate, Hunter, of Virginia, made 
an able speech in defence of the seceding States, and in 
favour of the establishment of a Southern confederacy, 
which he considered indispensable for the South. At 
some future time they might possibly be again united 
with the North, in terms of equality. On the 12th inst., 
Senator Seward expressed his views in an address of 
remarkable clearness and power, which commanded 
great attention from a crowded house. The blessings 
of the Union and the probable evil effects of its destrac- 
tion were set forth in a convincing manner. His speech 
was calm, philosophical and conciliatory in its tone, ex- 
pressing a willingness to yield much for the sake of 
peace and union. 

The Secession Movement.—The States of South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, have already 
passed ordinances of secession. The conventions, now 
in session, or to assemble shortly, in Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Texas and two or three other States, are expected 
to take the same course. Tie forts, arsenals, &c., in 
these States, have been generally seized by the revolu- 
tionists. A reign of terror and exgitement has been in- 
augurated almost throughout the entire South, under 
which no expression is allowed to any but the most 
ultra and intemperate views. The members of Congress 
from the Southern States, with a few exceptions, main- 
tain the right of each State to withdraw from the Union 
at its pleasure. 

Attempts at Compromise.—On the 14th inst., Bigler, of 
Pennsylvania, laid a bill before the U.S. Senate, pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution, to be submitted 
to the people for their ratification or rejection, on the 
12th proximo. The proposed amendments embody the 


plan which has been urged by Senator Crittenden, and 
was accepted by the majority at a conference of the 
members of Congress from the border States. Its most 
important feature is embraced in the first two articles, 
as follows :—“ Article 1st. That the territory now held, or 
that may hereafter be acquired by the United States, 
shall be divided by a line from the east to the west, in 
the parallel of 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude. 
Article 2d. That in all territory north of said line of la- 
titude, involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime is prohibited, and in all territory south of said 
line, involuntary servitude as it now exists in States 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, is hereby recognized, 
and shall be sustained and protected by all departments 
of the territorial governments, and when any territory 
north or south of said line within such boundaries as 
Congress may prescribe shall contain the population re- 
quisite for a member of Congress according to the then 
federal ratio of representation of the people of the Unit- 
ed States, it shall then be the duty of Congress to ad- 
mit such territory into the Union on terms of equality 
with the original States.” The fifth and sixth articles 
are as follow :—“ Article 5th. Congress should have no 
power to prohibit or hinder the transportation of slaves 
from one State to another, or to a territory in which 
slaves are by law permitted to be held, whether the 
transportation be by land, the navigable rivers, or by 
sea, but the African slave trade shall never be revived 
except by the unanimous consent of beth branches of 
Congress. Article 6th. That hereafter the President of 
the United States shall hold office during the term of six 
years, and shall not be eligible to re-election.” On the 
same day, a report was submitted to the House of Re- 
presentatives, by a majority of the Committee of Thirty- 
three. “They propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, providing that no amendment thereto, interfering 
with slavery, shall originate in any other State than a 
slaveholding State, and to be valid, shall be ratified by 
every State in the Union. They also submit an enabling 
bill, for the admission of New Mexico as a State, on an 
equal footing with the original States, and a fugitive 
slave bill which gives the right of trial by jury to the 
slave claiming liberty in the State whence he escaped, 
and releases any citizen from assisting the United States 
marshal in the capture or detection of the fugitive, ex- 
cept when force is employed or apprehended for the re- 
lease of the fugitive.” Several resolutions were also 
submitted by them for adoption, intended to allay the 
prevailing excitement in the South. 

The Star of the West.—This steamer, which sailed from 
New York, with reihforcements and supplies for fort 
Sumpter at Charleston, S. C., was not permitted to en- 
ter the harbour. On arriving at its entrance, she was 
fired upon from a masked battery, and found that fur- 
ther attempt to enter would bring the steamer under the 
guns of fort Moultrie, and lead to her certain capture or 
destruction. The Star of the West returned to New 
York, and landed the troops there on the 12th inst. A 
resolution was subsequently passed in the South Caro- 
lina Legislature, by an unanimous vote, declaring any 
attempt made by the federal government to reinforce 
fort Sumpter an act of open hostility and declaration of 
war. Also, a resolution approving of the act, and the 
promptness of the military in firing on the Star of the 
West, and promising support to the Governor in all 
measures of defence. 

Charleston.—On the evening of the 12th, the U.S. 
ship of war Brooklyn arrived off the bar. Both parties 
being desirous of warding off hostilities; messengers 
were despatched to Washington for instructions for Ma- 
jor Anderson, and with proposals on the part of South 
Carolina. The latter is represented by — Hayne, and 
the former by Lieut. Hall. 

Washington, ). C.—The contagion of the secession 
movement, rapidly ripening into open rebellion in great 
part of the slaveholding States, has reached Washington, 
in which a military organization has been formed, al- 
ready numbering about five hundred, who call them- 
selves “ National Volunteers,” and openly avow that 
their object is to stand by and defend the South. In 
view of this state of things, and the threatened forcible 
opposition to the inauguration of the President elect, 
the War department has taken measnres to guard against 
possible breaches of the peace, by posting military forces 
in several parts of the city. The U.S. troops have been 
drawn thither for that purpose from other quarters, 
some from the distant post of Leaveuwerth, Kansas. 

Tennessee and Virginia.—The movements in these States 
indicate that they will not rush into secession, without 
submitting the proposition to a d rect vote of the people. 
That is, if the conventions should decide for secession, 
the people will have. the opportunity afforded them of 
confirming or rejecting the action of their conventions. 

More Treasury Notes.—TYo supply the demands on the 


U. S. Treasury, its Secretary has advertised for propo- 
sais for the taking of five millions in Treasury notes, 
under the act of Twelfth month last. : 

New York.—Mortality last week, 425. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 271. 

New Jersey—The complete census returns of this 
State show a population of 675,812. In 1850, it was 
489,555. In 1800, the population was 211,949, includ- 
ing 12,422 slaves. 

Pennsylvania Common Schools—The whole number 
of common schools in the State is 11,577; number of 
teachers, including Philadelphia, 14,065; number of 
pupils, 647,414. The total cost of the system for the 
entire State during the year was $2,619,577. 

The Coal Trade.—The coal trade of Pennsylvania for 
1860 amounted to 9,528,024 tons, of which 8,131,234 
tons were anthracite, 1,156,093 semi-anthracite and 
bituminous, and 240,697 imported. The increase in 
anthracite this year is 613,717 tons, and the other kinds 
give an increase of only 24,519 tons, making the increase 
for the year 638,232 tons, against 1,115,399 tons, the 
increase in 1859, over the supply of 1858. 

The Trade of New York.—The imports at this great 
commercial centre, in the year 1860, amounted to $238,- 
260,460, being about seven millions less than in 1859; 
the exports of the same year amounted to $145,683, 451, 
being about eight millions more than in the previous 
year. 

The Pemberton® Mills—The Pemberton mill at Law- 
rence, Mass., the scene of a fearful loss of life some 
months ago, has been entirely rebuilt on the old site, at 
a cost of nearly $500,000. It will commence running 
forthwith, and will give employment to about 1000 ope- 
ratives. David Nevins & Co., of Boston, Mass., the for- 
mer proprietors, are still the owners. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ed. Prichard, IIl., for J. Churchill, $2, 
vol. 33; from Jos. Walker, O., $4, vols. 33 and 34; from 
Jos. Conrou, V., $2, vol. 33; from J. Leflingwell, N. Y., 
$1, to 27, vol. 34. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, has opened its house, No. 16 Griscom street, (late 
Green’s court,) where soup will be delivered to the poor 
every day, except First-days, between the hours of 
eleven and one. Donations in flour, meat, vegetables, 
&c., will be gratefully received at the house, or in mo- 
ney, by Jeremtan Hacker, Treasurer, S. Fourth street; 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


Philad., First mo. 15th, 1861. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Benjamin J. Crew, 
No. 417 Marshall street ; James Thorp, Frankford ; Ellis- 
ton P. Morris, Germantown. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: NATHAN Suaresess, Concord; James EME, 
West Chester ; SamueL Hintes, Wilmington; Henry 
Corr or WiiiaMm Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 
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Diep, in Greenwich, N. J., on First-day, the 25th of 
Eleventh month, 1860, Resecca, daughter of Francis 
and Hannah Bacon, in the fifteenth year of her age. 
This beloved child was enabled to pass through a long 
and suffering sickness with patience and resignation, 
expressing that she loved her heavenly Father, and felt 
his power and presence to strengthen and support ber 
in seasons of severe pain and trial; precious evidence 
was afforded that her soul has been gathered into & 
mansion of rest. 
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